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CHAPTER II. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PSYCHICAL SCIENCES. 1 

Like mathematics and natural science, the psychical sciences have devel- 
oped out of philosophy. Ethical rules which, derived from observation 
of human conduct and its motives, were deposited in ancient proverbial popu- 
lar wisdom, together with a body of naive reflection about the general cor- 
relations of natural phenomena, constitute everywhere the beginnings of 
scientific thought. At the outset, science is dominated by interest in the cos- 
mological problems. The consequence was that for a long time the science 
of the psychical nature of man — psychology — which, we would say, should 
have been posited as the basis of all other psychical sciences, was entirely 
neglected. That is, psychology was not made into a distinct and independent 
realm of research. Meanwhile it was treated either as a branch of natural 
philosophy or as an appendix of metaphysics. It has followed, in fact, that 
the development of the psychical sciences has not proceeded from psychology, 
but from the cultivation of special fields of research, whose coherence in a 
totality analogous with that of the natural sciences has but just been appre- 
hended. Accordingly the phrase " psychical sciences " (Geisteswissenschafteri) 
is of recent origin. It seems to have occurred for the first time in the 
attempts, in the early decades of this century, to find a comprehensive clas- 
sification of the sciences. 2 

1 The remainder of Part II, i. e., chaps. 2-5, is an epitome of Wundt, 2. Bd., 2. 
Abth., pp. 1-51. Cf. WARD, The Psychic Factors of Civilization. 

"Thus Bentham (Ckrestomathia, 1829 (?) ) divides all sciences into somatology 
and pneumatology ; Ampere, Essai sur la Philosophic des sciences, Paris, 1834, into 
cosmology and neology. 

Hegel designates as Geisteslehre — theory of spirit — the whole body of philoso- 
phy which corresponds with the Geisteswissenschaften — psychical sciences — (Encyclo- 
fiadie, III, § 386). 

John Stuart Mill seems to have been the first to put alongside of the logic 
of the natural sciences a logic of psychical sciences. 
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The first phenomena of psychical life to arrest attention were the reflex 
actions of consciousness upon the conduct of peoples. Yet the early histori- 
ans were in bonds to that cosmological conception which traced psychical facts 
to an external order of nature that manifested itself in the acts of avenging 
and rewarding divinities. The stories told by Herodotus are in this vein. 
Thucydides began to set an example of positive criticism of tradition for the 
sifting out of fact from fiction. 

Side by side with historical investigation, political philosophy (Staatslehre) 
developed. Though necessarily a branch of psychical science, it long 
remained, and is still, in close union with general philosophy. In the ethical 
precepts which tradition ascribes to the earliest sages of Greece, there is a 
combination of practical wisdom with the stern political consciousness which 
dictated the law-giving of the time. Neither here nor in the Pythagorean 
school, in spite of the profound philosophical discernment, is there any pro- 
found scientific reflection upon ethical and political tasks. In the fifth cen- 
tury B. C. the Sophists assumed the functions of public political teachers. 
They brushed aside as useless all speculations about the connections of natu- 
ral phenomena. They devoted themselves to the service of training indi- 
viduals for the needs of practical, and especially political, careers. Herewith 
was aroused an interest in the theoretical problems connected with rhetoric 
and politics. In the question whether the chief products of associated life, 
language, morals, state, are derived from nature or from statute, the antithesis 
for the first time appears which up to the present moment has divided 
thinkers about society. The foundation of the Platonic academy marks a 
turning point in the development of psychical science. In it — probably 
from Pythagorean influence — there was, for the first time, an attempt at sci- 
entific organization of research, of which our modern academies are in some 
sense copies. Even Plato, however, was too much influenced by the Socratic 
impulse for reform to perform the proposed task with empirical precision 
and patience. Not how things are, but how they should be, was the thought 
of his Politics. Hence, with Plato, politics, like physics, had not so much 
the task of comprehending the real world as of constructing an ideal one. 

Aristotle was really the first to demand in all fields of research compre- 
hensive collection of empirical facts as a preparation for general philosophical 
reflection. His doctrine of the state, in common with that of Plato, was 
accordingly his abstraction from the circumstances of his time and environ- 
ment, based, at the same time, on comparatively thorough knowledge of the 
past. In the Platonic academy the principle of the division and correlation 
of labor in the sciences seems to have been carried into effect only in mathe- 
matics and astronomy. In the Aristotelian school, per contra, the plan of 
minute investigation was applied to all branches of natural and 1 psychical 
science. The teacher of Alexander the Great not only had animals from all 
zones for his zoological study ; he was the first scientist who could command 
a great collection of books, from which he and his pupils could extract deep 
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knowledge of the literature and philosophy of earlier times. From these 
sources, too, came his Politics, the ripest of his works. 

New light has been thrown upon the method of Aristotle's researches by 
the latest discovered of his writings, the fragment upon the State of the 
Athenians. This is evidently only a section of a collection of studies, and 
possibly a study for the Politics. It shows how influential Aristotle's work 
has been to observe that, with modifications needed after the Greek city states 
had passed into national states, and after representative systems were devel- 
oped, Aristotle's classification of the forms of states is still more generally 
accepted than any other. 

At the same time, the Greek philosophers had failed to give profound 
study to law — that system of standards which is a most important factor in 
associated life. We owe the development of this branch of psychical science 
to Roman genius. The Romans entered upon this work virtually without 
reference to philosophy, but solely from utilitarian motives of the most prac- 
tical order. Yet Greek philosophy, and particularly that of the Stoics and of 
Aristotle, has left evident traces of mighty influence even on this matter-of- 
fact work that began deliberately in the first century before Christ, and ended 
in the codification of Justinian, in the sixth century after Christ. 

The development of another branch of psychical science falls in the same 
period of Grseco-Roman culture, viz., philology. This division of knowledge 
has had most important influence upon the progress of all the other psy- 
chical sciences. The Sophists had developed interest not only in eloquence, 
and so necessarily in language, but also in grammatical and even etymolog- 
ical questions. All this was without signs of scientific method, however. 

Aristotle and his school planned, and to some extent executed, systematic 
studies in literary history. Then the method developed in the Graeco-Roman 
era. The chief motive of this study was the desire to carry over into the life 
of the time the spiritual products of a past that had become strange. Such a 
motive is especially potent in a time of conscious transition, and accounts for 
the further pursuit of these researches during the Renaissance. At this time 
philology stood at the summit of its influence. It roused even philosophy and 
natural science to new life. 

All other psychical sciences have had their origin in comparatively recent 
times, as particular branches of history, politics, jurisprudence, or philology. 
Then gradually, in the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
a separate field of investigations was set off from political philosophy, viz., 
the philosophy of industry, or, as we now say, economics ( Wirtschaftslehre). 
This pursuit stood toward politics in much the same relation of philology to 
history. It dealt with relations that political philosophy had ignored, viz., the 
production of goods, and traffic in commodities and in money. But as this 
field was restricted, and yet evidently related to another territory that had not 
been explored, its cultivation necessarily soon led to examination of contigu- 
ous ground, viz., wherever the relations of life are susceptible of numerical 
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expression, a method called statistics began to be applied. Thus there began 
to be tabulated facts about the ages of the population, marriages, births, 
deaths, occupations, crimes, arrests, punishments, conditions of dwellings, and 
so forth. All this is intended to be material for a science of population (dem- 
ography), which some of its representatives regard as the inclusive science 
of society. This science again stands in close relationship with history, since 
the mental traits of peoples and the conditions of society rest on historical 
development, and at the same time are determining factors in this develop- 
ment. Consequently history and social science came to assume the form of 
parallel, closely related general sciences, each of which includes a number 
of minor special sciences, the separation of which has been dictated by con- 
siderations of practical convenience. Among these the clearest are philology, 
as distinct from history, and economics and jurisprudence, as distinguished 
from general social philosophy. 

An analogous process of division occurred in philology. In the Alexan- 
drian period its interest was wholly in the literary monuments of ancient 
Greece. During the Renaissance the view was broadened to include not 
merely the Roman literature of earlier times, but, through the influence of the 
Old Testament, Semitic culture in general began to be taken into account. 
At the same time the art of antiquity began to be studied by the side of its 
languages and literature. There consequently begins an extension of philo- 
logical pursuits in two directions : first, the philology of separate languages 
and literatures ; second, comparative philology, which has given the impulse 
to a number of related sciences — comparative mythology, jurisprudence 
religion, etc. In all these there is, of course, inevitable reciprocal reference 
between each and history. It is to be remarked in this connection that the 
comparative element has relatively larger scope in those cases in which the 
psychical products concerned are most spontaneous and unreflected, i. <?., in 
a certain sense natural products, e. g., in the case of language, myths, 
customs, and, to a certain extent, law. 

On the other hand, the more distinctly historical (genetic) treatment pre- 
vails in proportion as the objects concerned are of arbitrary and even indi- 
vidual origin — as in the case of art and works of literature. Hence, we 
have history of art and of literature, but no science of comparative art or 
comparative literature. In the former cases we have comparative philology 
and the history of language, comparative mythology and the history of 
mythology, etc. 

The nature of the researches involves, moreover, the more general char- 
acter of the comparative sciences, since they concern themselves with a wide 
territory, if not with all the psychical products of their class, while the his- 
torical sciences may confine themselves to the narrower examination of a 
series, or even a series within a series. For instance, the history of the Indo- 
Germanic languages is one of the widest fields that can be covered by a his- 
torical language science. On the other hand, we have the history of the 
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German language ; or, narrower still, the history of low German, or of the 
high German, or even of the dialect of a given region. While, then, the sub- 
divisions so derived may be regarded as parts of philology in the broadest 
sense, they are, of course, not less special fields of history. Besides these 
historical species, there are other kinds of historical science with more direct 
historical pedigree ; thus, derived from political philosophy and jurispru- 
dence, we have constitutional history, history of law, economic history, and 
history of economic theory. These divisions, which are concerned rather 
with the conditions out of which historical occurrences were derived than with 
the events themselves, have been subsumed in recent usage, with history of 
art and literature, under the still more comprehensive term Culturgeschichte, 
history of civilization, and this has been put over against political history. 

In this way our own century, particularly, has developed a host of special 
psychical sciences. To such an extent is this true that our age perhaps 
ought to be known, not as the era of physical science, but as the era of psy- 
chical science. In general the physical sciences are pursuing the paths 
marked out for them in the seventeenth century. The psychical sciences, on 
the other hand, since the comparative method has been adopted, and since 
the historical treatment of problems has been applied to all sorts of material 
of psychical interest, have undergone such thorough renovation that its 
present import is measureless (*'. <?., the significance of the changes which 
these psychical sciences have undergone is too great to be comprehended). 

This mushroom growth of the psychical sciences has made it virtually 
inevitable that the logical organization and coordination of their multiplying 
disciplines should be far behind that of the natural sciences. The chief 
responsibility for this condition of affairs — besides the relatively recent 
development of the last mentioned comparative and historical specialties — 
must be borne by two circumstances. 

First, the interlacing of these different subjects is vastly more manifold 
than in the case of the natural sciences. To such an extent is this the case 
that there is little agreement in any of these departments as to where the 
one science ends and the other begins. More than this, it is doubted if fixed 
boundaries can ever be drawn between many of the chief of these sciences — 
e. £., philology and history, political and cultus-history, or even between 
social philosophy and history. 

Second, there is up to date, for the psychical sciences, no such funda- 
mental discipline as mechanics for the natural sciences. Mechanics is funda- 
mental not merely in furnishing the universally applicable presuppositions by 
means of which all physical, chemical, and biological problems are to be 
solved, for there is still room for differences of conception and opinion about 
some of these fundamental notions ; but, still more, mechanics furnishes the 
method by means of which the special problems had to be treated. 

Within the psychical sciences we are far from recognition of a funda- 
mental science of a parallel sort. If we were to collect opinions today among 
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workers in this field, about the sciences which they are disposed to put in 
this fundamental position, we should get the most incongruous and contra- 
dictory testimony. Some would say philology, some history, some anthro- 
pology, some sociology. Not less irreconcilable are present opinions about 
the relation of psychical sciences to philosophy. We all know — or ought to 
— that both natural and psychical sciences had their origin in philosophy. 
Since history, philology, jurisprudence, and social science have, in part, 
branched off from philosophy, in part have come into existence by combining 
philosophical doctrines with certain rules of practical life, has not philosophy 
served its purpose, and must it not now retire from influence ? Or, has 
philosophy, in contrast with the psychical disciplines, a new aim, and is its 
mission under the changed circumstances as important as it was in the 
beginning ? 

There is no sign of agreement about this question. Even among those 
who do not wish to do without philosophy in connection with the psychical 
sciences there is uncertainty and disagreement about the r61e that philosophy 
should assume — whether within or outside of the psychical sciences, whether 
in superiority or subordination to them. Hence we shall examine more 
closely the relations of some of the psychical sciences to each other, and then 
their relations to philosophy. 

CHAPTER III. 

THE SYSTEM OF PSYCHICAL SCIENCES. 

Without doubt the system of psychical sciences has its most- evident 
sanction in the fact that the individual members which we reckon in the sys- 
tem actually exist, viz., history, philology, economics, jurisprudence, etc., 
and that from the beginning they have been in close relationship with each 
other. Although the comprehensive term " psychical sciences " is of recent 
origin, it is a fact that the sciences so designated constitute a combination of 
related provinces, like the combination composing the natural sciences, or like 
the various branches of mathematics. Such a combination does not exclude 
relations between the members and other sciences lying outside the combina- 
tion, just as such relations exist between mathematics and natural science. 
The closer relationship within the combination will manifest itself in the fact 
that between the coherent but independent sciences of the combination there 
will appear intermediate territories, about the precise assignment of which 
there will remain uncertainty ; and, further, that for one of these provinces 
sometimes the methods and sometimes the results of the related provinces 
are indispensable. 

At the same time, the fact of the actual existence and intimate inter- 
relationships of the psychical sciences does not suspend the necessity of 
investigating the reasons for their inclusion in the systematic unity, and 
also the reasons which made them actually branches of the same genealogical 
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tree. This obligation is the more imperative, because, in spite of the actual 
intimacy of relationship, it has been long in storming the perceptions of per- 
sons most concerned, and, furthermore, doubts still exist as to whether more 
effective combination is possible through the mediation of a fundamental 
science, and, if so, which of the existing sciences may best serve that funda- 
mental purpose. 

Since now the actual historical development of the sciences is subject to 
disturbance from numerous accidental influences which obscure the logical 
coherence, it is desirable to pursue investigation of the profounder grounds of 
this coherence, without reference to the historical limitations. In other 
words, it is best to keep in view merely the actual problems of the separate 
disciplines and to find, if possible, the trait that is common to them all, in 
consequence of which they have instinctively, rather than deliberately, mani- 
fested unity. 

The peculiar difficulty of this question evidently consists in the fact that 
we cannot deal with concrete phenomena, like the objects studied by natural 
science. We cannot point to objective space-relations which demonstrate 
unity of basis. On the contrary, psychical phenomena, or rather phenomena 
which cause us to conclude that psychical processes have occurred, are pre- 
sented to us in connection with objects which belong to the material world, 
and so far fall within the competence of the physical sciences. No analogous 
difficulty exists in the natural sciences, because in their realm phenomena 
are endless, in the study of which we have no occasion to assume any coSpera- 
tion of psychical factors. In consequence of this we are in a position to 
abstract the psychical element from the whole, for the purposes of natural 
science, in the relatively few cases in which there is cofiperation of psychical 
facts. This abstraction is justified by resigning the study of these coopera- 
ting psychical elements to disciplines lying outside the natural sciences. 

The things studied by the psychical sciences, on the other hand, are 
always at the same time natural objects. The abstraction permissible to the 
natural sciences, and even necessary to them within the limits which they 
set to themselves, is neither permissible nor possible for the psychical 
sciences. If man and the other beings endowed with some measure of men- 
tality were the only objects in nature, natural science would then be in a 
situation like the actual status of psychical science, i. e., natural science 
might begin with animal physiology instead of with the mechanics of ponder- 
able bodies. Under that supposition it is more than doubtful if the separa- 
tion of natural and psychical science could have occurred. At all events, the 
division would have been different from that which actually exists. We 
avoid this difficulty, if we start with the supposition at the basis of the pre- 
tentious classifications of Bentham and Ampere, viz., that there are (a) cor- 
poreal and (d) psychical objects, constituting contrasted material for scientific 
division, like the plants and the animals, or like vertebrate and invertebrate 
animals. But there are no psychical objects, in the same sense in which we 
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speak of natural objects. There are only objects which present phenomena 
that lead us to posit psychical antecedents. 

At this point Comte lost his bearings. He made the psychical sciences 
coordinate with the special natural sciences. His thesis was that the psy- 
chical sciences differ from physiology only in the fact that the latter studies the 
living organism as an individual, while the former, viz., history, economics, 
jurisprudence, etc., deal with a multitude of similar human organisms. 1 This 
view makes sociology merely the highest member in the scale of natural 
sciences. 2 It makes sociology differ from the natural sciences, not in princi- 
ple, but only in consequence of the greater complexity of the phenomena 
with which it is concerned. 

This contention of Comte is a negative variation of the same philosophy 
that divided things into bodies corporeal and bodies psychical. Since there 
is no such thing known to our experience as independent spirits, separate 
from bodies, Comte denies the possibility of relatively independent psychical 
sciences. The denial would be pertinent if it were necessary for psychical 
sciences to have for their subject-matter objects absolutely distinct from natu- 
ral objects. Since such objects do not exist, while, on the other hand, the 
separate psychical sciences do exist, the valid conclusion is rather that this 
whole division of the sciences, in correspondence with a supposed separate- 
ness of objects, is untenable. It is as though we should say that we cannot 
have a science of geometry separate from crystallography. 

The one motive which, from the beginning, has determined the division 
of scientific labor has been the discrimination of the different classes of occur- 
rences given in our experience. In some cases the reference has been to 
objective traits of those occurrences, in others to subjective valuations of those 
occurrences. Only after the discrimination of specific occurrences had been 
followed by a grouping of certain important classes of occurrences, was the 
attempt to distinguish definite objects made into a subsidiary principle for the 
determination of scientific territories, e. g., in natural science, and in the shape 
of subordination in mathematics and the psychical sciences. In the latter 
stage, particularly, the increasing importance attributed to the derivation of 
the objects is really another manifestation of the tendency to make occur- 
rences, rather than physically separate entities, the basis of distinction. 

Let us take the point of view that the original distinction of division in the 
subject-matter of experience must have its ground in differences between 
classes of occurrences. If we try to account for the cleavages between sci- 
ences from this point of view, it is entirely intelligible that one and the same 
entity may be subject-matter for quite different sciences. Each grand 
division of scientific labor, i. e., each " science," rests on an obvious abstrac- 
tion from the material given in experience. This abstraction is then exploited 
to the utmost extent of logical elaboration. In this logical process we dis- 

1 Positive Philosophy, I, sees. 1-3 and sec, 46. 

3 Spencer has been charged by De Greef with coming to this result. 
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sect the actual unity of the given facts, in a more or less artificial way, in 
order to arrive at determination of the abstract conceptions involved in the 
facts. These abstract conceptions are then combined as nearly as possible 
into a report of reality. 

By this sort of isolating abstraction, mathematics — e.g., as a system of 
conceptions and operations which have their basis in the formal qualities of 
real things — has separated itself from the " real sciences" (reale Wissen- 
schaften) or " natural sciences," which deal less with the form and more with 
the content of observed reality. 

Within the circuit of research about the actual, the so-called natural 
sciences have reserved a field for themselves, consisting of those facts which 
may be reported by the senses, in so far as they may be reported by the senses. 
This limitation of territory is tenable if we keep in mind that the restriction 
relates, not merely to the objects themselves with which natural science deals, 
but also to the aim of natural science. 

This aim is reached when it has answered the questions : How do given 
data of sense perception arrange themselves in harmony with the entire collec- 
tion of our sense perceptions f Hence natural science, when legitimately 
acting, calls to its assistance only natural phenomena in explaining other 
natural phenomena. When natural science is compelled to use hypotheses 
of natural objects or occurrences which are not discoverable by the senses, 
the device is still with the intention of bringing objectively sensible phe- 
nomena into logical arrangement. 

We may accordingly define natural science briefly as an arrangement of 
sense perceptions so that they do not contradict each other. We might then 
describe the psychical sciences in parallel fashion, as an attempt to arrange 
■psychical manifestations so they do not contradict each other. But it is not 
difficult to see that this description and this antithesis are inadequate and 
inexact. They rest on a false analogy. The old psychology used to speak of 
" the objective and the subjective sense," "das aussere and das innere Sinn'* 
There are no " objects of the subjective sense," as the concept was used in 
the old psychology, but only objects of the objective sense. 

Accordingly, the events which are assigned to the " spiritual world " are 
events which are contained in the physical, sensible world. Even for psychol- 
ogy, therefore, the notion of a pure psychical science, devoted solely to 
so-called subjective experience, is not exact, for no psychology can entirely 
ignore the physical conditions and manifestations of psychical life. How 
much less completely may such abstraction be carried out with problems of 
history, philology, economics, jurisprudence, etc.! All of these get their 
peculiar reality by virtue of the existence of the physical world, and of the 
conditions which it establishes for human life. 

In other words, here is the evidence in support of the assertion that there 
are for our experience no psychical objects, as such, but only occurrences 
which we refer to psychical factors. With these psychical factors, so far as 
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our experience goes, the physical factors are indissolubly bound. Even the 
assumption of psychical occurrences is, therefore, an abstraction, in which we 
disregard the accompanying physical occurrences. To be sure, the assump- 
tion of purely physical occurrences is a similar abstraction, made easy for us 
by the limitations of sense perception. In our own selves, however, this ficti- 
tious antithesis of the physical and the psychical meets in a reality which is 
wholly neither. In man physical and psychical occurrences shade off into 
each other in ways which defy abrupt separation. The suspicion is, therefore, 
well grounded that neither a purely physical nor a purely psychical world 
has anywhere a real existence." 

It remains, then, to discover whether there are qualities inherent in some 
parts of observable experience which make them distinguishable, though not 
distinctly separate, from the so-called natural phenomena. It is evident, 
from the foregoing that discrimination from the physical is not an affair of 
direct perception, through the use of one set of perceptive organs for the one 
kind of object, and of another set of perceptive organs for the other kind of 
object. That was the fiction behind the alleged antithesis of " subjective and 
objective perception." The distinction is reached rather by reflection upon 
the content of experience. Clear realization of the logical elements of this 
reflection may arise very late. Hence, science instinctively presses on in 
advance of consciously organized method, and, in a measure, anticipates 
results which must be verified and justified later. It is to be further said 
that we have no right to expect discovery of an exact balance of contrasted 
traits between the physical facts on the one hand, and psychical facts on the 
other ; i. e., we are not to expect that physical facts will possess a certain num- 
ber of traits not found in the psychical, and psychical facts a corresponding 
number of traits not found in the physical. It will be enough if we find, on 
one side, traits which do not appear on the other. This is the actual situation. 
Moreover, it is the situation that should be expected, for the very reason that 
the psychical world is not in external antithesis with the physical world, but 
the psychical is everywhere a something added to the physical, and we cannot 
think it sundered from the physical. 

Here, then, appears the best division line between the realms of the 
physical and of the psychical. In fact, there are three marks which we always 
refer to the psychical working in the physical. These three traits always work 
together. The one which is foremost in a given case joins presently with the 
others. The three traits are (a) valuation, (6) design, (c) volition. 

(a) The element of valuation is the most primary mark of the psychical 
in contrast with the physical. Natural science deliberately ignores valuations. 
Wherever they emerge in connection with natural science they are extraneous 
and gratuitous ; phenomena regarded as phenomena are neither good nor bad, 
neither beautiful nor ugly. Even their utility, outside of their own process, is 

z Cf. Munsterberg, " Psychology and the Real Life," Atlantic Monthly, May, 1898' 
p. 608. 
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not called in question by theoretical physical science. On the other hand, 
the psychical world is the world of values. 

These may occur in the most multiform qualitative modifications, and in 
the most various degrees. Sensuous, aesthetic, ethical, and intellectual values 
are merely the most evident groups, between which there occur innumerable 
transitions and combinations. A common feature, however, is that they move 
between contrasted extremes. They thus point to feeling as the subjective 
condition of their existence. In a judgment of values the action of the 
feelings comes first as a rule, and combines presently with intellectual weigh- 
ing of quality and degree of value. In the psychical world, everything has its 
positive or negative, its greater or lesser, value. Apparent exceptions mean 
only temporary suspension of motives or of judgment. 

(b) Every valuation rests implicitly, however, upon the positing of a 
purpose. The psychical world is the realm of purposes. Hence, natural 
science is obliged to reckon with the notion of purpose, as a phase of causality, 
wherever psychical facts cooperate in the production of physical objects or 
processes. (Thus, mechanics in the case of machines, and biology in the 
case of propagation among the higher order of animals. For what is the 
machine designed ? What are the elements of human sexual selection ? ) 

(c) Formation of purpose is finally the outcome of volition. Not mere 
presentation of a conception to the mind makes it into a purpose, but volition, 
which is in closest connection with valuation. Feeling, from which valuation 
springs, may be described as incipient volition. Physical nature is without 
volition in its units. The psychical is the realm of will. This proposition 
requires more emphasis than the preceding. 

Conception ( Vorstellung), thought apart from will and the adjunct purpose 
and valuation, is simply a phenomenon of natural science. Intelligence is the 
unification of volition and conception in knowledge and in self-control of 
action. Intelligence is, accordingly, a mark of the psychical, in so far as it 
organizes the elementary traits of volition, purpose, and valuation. The 
further consideration must here be added that the objects of scientific atten- 
tion gain in importance in proportion as these purposes become more signifi- 
cant, and the valuations connected with these purposes become more compre- 
hensive. In the light of this consideration, it is plain that the deliberative 
action of the will is the final criterion of those phenomena which are the 
peculiar subject-matter of the psychical sciences. Hence, man is the well- 
nigh exclusive subject-matter of these sciences — not man in abstract isola- 
tion from surrounding nature, but actual human beings. 

In short, the division line between the psychical and the natural sciences 
must be drawn where man, as a willing and reflecting agent, begins to be an 
essential factor in phenomena. All phenomena in which this factor may be 
disregarded fall within the territory of the natural sciences. It need hardly 
be repeated that even the objects in which the psychical sciences find these 
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phenomena become material for the natural sciences when the non-psychical 
factors of these phenomena are the questions at issue. 1 

Individual man as thinking and willing agent is the first datum of psy- 
chical science. Without knowledge of man, the individual, problems presented 
by combinations of men would be forever insoluble. Knowledge of the 
individual must, moreover, begin with concrete and individual experiences. 
For general application, however, only so much of these is pertinent as has 
its source in universal human qualities and impulses. The individual, not as 
individual, but as genus, is the first matter of interest in psychical science. 
The scientific discipline whose part it is to consider man in this universal 
form is psychology. In this view, psychology must have the importance of a 
fundamental science. More than this, individual psychology, as above 
described, is at the same time general psychology. 2 

This position is by no means universally accepted among the workers in 
psychical sciences. A chief reason lies in the fact that, up to date, official 
psychology has rendered but slight aid to the sciences of humanity. Mean- 
while scholars have not tried to get along without knowledge of man. Instead 
of waiting for the psychologists to furnish it, however, they have foraged for 
it themselves. As in politics, so in the psychical sciences, everybody has 
supposed himself to be familiar with the fundamental principles concerned. 
It has also come about that men who did not call themselves psychologists 
have been collecting psychological material, and have stored it in their 
museums and libraries under all sorts of labels, from anthropology to philos- 
ophy and religion. 

It is further true that many of the professional psychologists have not yet 
freed themselves from the channels of a priori philosophy, and have conse- 
quently offered speculation in the place of science. These facts explain why 
psychology is not accorded the place in science which belongs to it. They 
do not justify further uncertainty about the order of dependence among the 
materials out of which a system of psychical sciences must be constructed. 
With philosophy of any a priori sort, psychology has no more and no less to 
do than physics or history. The composition of our conceptions, the develop- 

1 The foregoing distinctions come to have most radical importance whenever we 
take up questions which have both physical and psychical relations. For instance, in 
my seminar course upon social teleology, or the systematization of judgments about the 
value of conduct, we have to start with a review of so-called evolutionary ethics. We 
find that most of the men who have been dealing with what they call evolutionary ethics 
have not been in the ethical field at all. They have been studying problems of animal 
instinct or of reflex actions in animals and man; i. e., matters of physiological psychol- 
ogy; immensely important in themselves, but not having the ethical bearings that have 
been supposed. This supposition has been possible because there has been no such 
precise limitation and definition of ideas as the foregoing. 

2 Here we sharpen the perception that not only the physical base of De Greef's 
chart, but the psychical base, in the personal units, must be understood as introduction 
to social action. 
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ment of the will, the constitution of the feelings, the connection between them 
and other facts of consciousness — all these are separate problems of expe- 
rience, not less than the phenomena of heat and light or groups of his- 
torical events. Metaphysics is no more and no less demanded in system- 
atizing the one sort of phenomena than the other. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that, for reasons already noted, psychol- 
ogy must necessarily form a sort of intermediate territory between the natural 
and the psychical sciences. In much of its work the methods of natural 
science will be applicable. In other parts the view points of psychical science 
will fix the fundamental rules. In consequence of this close relationship to 
both natural science and psychical science, special psychological sciences 
have already developed as mediators on the one side or the other. Thus, 
psycho-physics or physiological psychology is concerned with the reciprocal 
relations of corporeal and psychical processes, while folk-psychology deals 
with such facts as language, customs, etc., which grow out of the association 
of many individuals in closer or more comprehensive unities. In this connec- 
tion pedagogy must be named. Its basis is almost entirely psychological. Its 
aims, however, are ethical, and its material is found in every science. 

We have,, then, these general psychical sciences which we may properly 
call the psychological sciences. Then the special psychical sciences so often 
mentioned, viz., history, philosophy, jurisprudence, economics, etc. The 
latter are concerned with certain phases of psychical development, or with 
certain psychical products. They consider these either in their general 
relations or in particular historical or ethnological isolation. There inevitably 
arises between them meanwhile a reciprocal relationship, which as yet is 
barely recognized, between these special researches and general psychological 
disciplines, notably folk-psychology. The more special researches bring 
material for the more general, while the latter help to make interpretation of 
the former possible. 

In classifying the special psychical sciences we may adopt either of two 
points of view. First, we may follow the example of natural science in distin- 
guishing and separating processes from objects. Natural sciences are accord- 
ingly (a) explanatory (physics) or (b) descriptive (zoology). We should have, 
then, among the psychical sciences (a) the historical, or narrative, and (0) 
the systematic, or those that attempt to interpret. Or, second, we may start 
with the view that the subject-matter of the psychical sciences is partly 
fugitive phenomena, in the shape of passing incidents, partly correlations that 
are relatively permanent, and may thus be regarded as components of a 
general societary condition. The former of these modes of division may 
be the more logical. The latter is closer to practical requirements. Existing 
sciences easily conform to it. Each systematic discipline has its historical 
parts. 

Accordingly, it is best at present to divide the special psychical sciences 
into two great classes of (a) historical (genetic) sciences and (b) societary 
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(structural) sciences. 1 In the former group belongs, with the historical discip- 
lines in the narrower sense, philology ; in the second group, ethnology, econom- 
ics, jurisprudence, and sociology, in various of the senses in which the latter term 
is today used to mean something less comprehensive than social philosophy. 

Here it may be noted that at present sociology, when understood in the 
larger sense contrasted with the above, seems to occupy a place in the second 
group corresponding with that of universal history in the first group. Sociology 
depends for material upon the special investigations of the other members of 
the group. Sociology, in turn, must organize those materials. Hence sociology 
is today, in fact, scarcely distinguishable from the history of civilization, on 
the one side, or, on the other side, from special attempts to organize interpre- 
tation of social relationships, such as general economics. 

Since all societary conditions are products of historical development, we 
must advance the next step by treating of the logic of the historical sciences, 
as introductory to the logic of the social sciences. The close connection of the 
territories expresses itself in the fact that each social science includes one or 
more historical disciplines, e. g., economics, the history of economics, and eco- 
nomic history. 

CHAPTER IV. 
RELATION OF PSYCHICAL SCIENCES TO PHILOSOPHY. 

Since the psychical sciences are coordinate with and supplementary to the 
natural sciences as organizations of experience ; since psychology is the most 
general member of the class of psychical sciences, it goes without saying that 
the relation of psychical sciences to philosophy will be like that in the case of 
psychology and the natural sciences. No scientific philosophy can do without 
these divisions of experience. They, however, may address their own proper 
tasks, without any further philosophical assistance than the assumed veracity 
of the general system of perceptive agencies through which reality is reported 
in consciousness." 

The more they do this, the better it will be for their proper offices. This 
freedom from all sorts of metaphysical anticipation in dealing with the data 
of experience by no means involves perpetual prohibition of scientific thought 
upon relations transcending experience, particularly teleological foresight. 
(a) To demand that science shall begin without philosophy is not to 
demand that it shall end without philosophy. On the contrary, (b) positive 
treatment of reality always sooner or later begets a philosophy from within, if 
it is not suppressed by arbitrary imposition of a philosophy from without. In 
the last two remarks (a) and (b) is a clue to the radical difference between the 
obsolescent and the adolescent philosophy. The old philosophy was a Noah's 

1 This is a variation of Comte's Descriptive and Statical Sociology and Ward's 
Statical and Dynamic Sociology. 

3 Vide contents of Wundt, Logic of Physics and Chemistry, chaps. 2 and 3. 
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ark, in which all the knowledges that were to be saved must be able to find a 
place. The new philosophy is a growing city, which enlarges its borders and 
increases its means of sheltering the people who demand accommodation. 
Or, more literally, philosophy is today not a dictator of science, but a collector 
and organizer of science. Philosophy has to do with the proximate results of 
sciences what each science has to do with the proximate results of its own 
kind of observations, viz., get them so clear that they do not contradict each 
other, but rather complement each other. 

In accordance with the remark above to the effect that science is endoge- 
nous philosophy, we find that all sciences which have become somewhat 
mature have preserved and sharpened the distinction between their strictly 
positive elements and the hypothetical elements, which also have a place in 
the final form of the science. Thus in physics we have the more positive ele- 
ments summed up in the formulae of inertia and energy, united with the more 
hypothetical elements summed up in the theorems about the general proper- 
ties of matter (indestructibility, transference of energy, etc.). 1 

While the parallel between natural and psychical sciences in their actual 
development is not absolute, it is obvious, first, that philosophical theses up 
to date play an important r61e. The historians cherish the fond illusion that 
with them the dominance of a priori philosophy is ended. But if we look 
closely at the present discussions about such subjects as the nature of law, state, 
industry, society, we soon find that most of the disputants are following the 
tactics of mediaeval philosophy, while armed with the verbal weapons of modern 
knowledge. When the historians declare that the philosophy of history is a 
humbug, they mean that they do not accept some other man's philosophy of 
history. They do not mean that they themselves have no philosophy of his- 
tory. Every modern historian who is large-minded enough to advance from 
facts to the relations of facts has his own philosophy of history, whether he 
has formulated it or not. The difference between natural science and his- 
torical science, in this respect, is simply that in the former a certain minimum 
of fundamental philosophy is agreed upon and accepted. In the historical 
sciences men are all at sea, but each historian supposes himself to be in the 
path of the trade winds. The present situation among the historians is pre- 
cisely like that among the scientists at the beginning of the modern era. We 
may, therefore, anticipate like approach to common fundamental philosophy 
of history and of society. 

Elements of such common philosophy will be discussed later. At present 
we are concerned with the kinds of philosophical presuppositions with which 
the psychical sciences start. They are a sort of guiding maxims. They must 
everywhere be brought to bear on the special problems of ps5'chical science. 
They are drawn from the arsenal of philosophy, because they anticipate every 
analysis of individual cases. They have consequently occupied the skirmish 
line of positive science in its war of liberation against speculative philosophy. 

'Vide Logic of Physics and Chemistry. 
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We call these maxims principles of discovery. They are of pre-scientific 
origin, as above noted. They are nevertheless indispensable to science. No 
one of them alone is sufficient for the valuation of psychical facts. Together 
they constitute an indispensable machinery of reflection upon reality. They 
serve their purpose by setting research in motion. 

In a similar way sociology, in its most general and formal shape, as we 
are now getting it organized, will be virtually a set of guiding principles for 
each social science. 

CHAPTER V. 

PRINCIPLES OF DISCOVERY IN THE PSYCHICAL SCIENCES. 
A. THE PRINCIPLE OF SUBJECTIVE JUDGMENT. 

The guiding principles of psychical science are, in one respect, different 
from the analogous presuppositions of physical science, viz., the former are 
much more evidently true within their own field. Such controversy as has 
been waged in physical science about the presence or absence of certain funda- 
mental relations has in psychical science never occurred ; e. g. t mechani- 
cal causation vs. purpose in nature. There has been practically no dispute 
about the validity of judging others and their actions by ourselves ; or about 
the supposition that the events of the psychical world are not merely per- 
formances of individuals, but that the latter are themselves, in part at least, 
products of the psychical environment in which they appear ; or, finally, that 
individuals, like communities, are determined in some degree by nature. All 
these positions have been so generally accepted that they may almost pass as 
self-evident truths. 

This situation is in close connection with the character of immediate real- 
ity which belongs to psychical knowledge, in contrast with our knowledge of 
nature. All the above mentioned heuristic principles of the psychical sciences 
are essentially psychological maxims, since they are fundamental to all psy- 
chological judgments, particularly those of practical life. Nevertheless, 
even here, controversy over ways of looking at the material is not wholly 
wanting. This contest refers, however, not to the applicability of these 
maxims, but to the extent of their application. Over the question of the 
weight to be allowed to each principle in proportion to the rest there are 
views so extreme that the one or the other of these principles is treated some- 
times as of no consequence whatever, and, on the other hand, as the deter- 
mining factor. Instead of tending toward settlement, this difference seems 
to be growing more pronounced than ever, perhaps because men are just 
becoming distinctly aware of the points of difference. This appears most 
clearly in the case of the first principle to be considered, viz., that of subjec- 
tive judgment. In spite of its self-evidence, it is capable of most divergent 
interpretation, so far as the kind and degree of its application are concerned. 

Wherever we are conscious of phenomena outside of ourselves, which we 
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can associate with remembered psychical experiences of our own, that sub- 
jective experience of ours is the most obvious measure of the observed phe- 
nomena. The primary discrimination of the psychical is always instinctive 
rather than deliberate (j>lanmassig). It is judgment from a total impression, 
not from clearly conceived special marks. It may, therefore, err in many 
ways by making the boundaries either too broad or too narrow. For the first 
rough impression, however, our own subjective experience is a measure. In 
case the objective circumstances only partially coincide with the subjective 
experience, we are at once ready to coordinate them with subjective expe- 
riences none the less, since these are most familiar to us, and the easiest to 
posit. (So early men interpreted natural phenomena as acts of will.) Hence 
the most natural of the two errors just mentioned is that of too generously 
extending the realm of the psychical. This error made mythology, etc. 
(Giddings' " consciousness of kind " is an example of excessive assumption 
of similarity to our own processes in primitive processes.) 

Hence, progressive scientific reflection is the more inclined to err in the 
other direction by requiring as credentials of the psychical an amount of 
intellectual performance which is possible only at a high stage of psychical 
development. To find the mean between these extremes is a task requiring 
patient and judicial research, or long social development. 

After such progress, naive and instinctive assumption of the psychical in 
objects passes into conscious and systematic interpretation of the subject into 
the object. This first in psychology itself, by taking past states of the sub- 
ject's consciousness as objects of contemplation, and later by extending the 
same observation to other persons. The other psychical sciences use this 
process in three forms : First, they judge persons acting with reference to the 
historical and social influences which they set in motion. Second, they judge 
by the subjective standard collective occurrences, which must be referred to 
the cooperation of several persons. Here the search is for the psychical 
influences which acted on the individuals, and for the causal relations of the 
same to the total occurrence in question. Third, psychical products of every 
sort — literary, artistic, historical monuments, etc. — are subject to judgment by 
the same measure. Whether the authors are otherwise known or not, the man- 
ner of men that they must have been is conjectured by reflecting what states 
of consciousness in ourselves would have been potent to produce such results. 
Problems of this sort, in which the psychical character of a creator must 
be construed from his works, are evidently the most difficult. This appears 
in notable controversies over the question, which of certain otherwise known 
persons were the authors of certain works — the Junius letters, the Shakes- 
pearean plays, the Psalms, and many paintings and sculptures. Also in the 
questions about the individual or plural authorship of many works — the bib- 
lical writings, the Homeric poems, the Indian epics, and many modern inven- 
tions, e. g., the sewing machine. This form of judgment is of the most 
frequent application in criminal prosecutions. 
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Errors in the application of the principle of subjective judgment are easy 
and obvious. To guard the use of the principle, these errors must be made 
conspicuous — a sort of logical rogues' gallery. They are in principle chiefly two: 

First, assigning the activity of mind concerned in judging to the objects 
judged. Thus is produced a tendency to one-sided intellectual explanation 
of psychical facts. 

Second, attributing the individual traits of the person judging to the 
object judged. Hence follows the tendency to refer objective psychical facts 
entirely to given individuals, and further the tendency to a one-sided individ- 
ualistic conception, and, furthermore, negligence of the variability of men 
along with changing circumstances — i. e., the ««historical judgment of times 
and persons. 

Of these errors, the first — one-sided intellectualism — is perhaps most 
common. It appears in the attempt to account for everything — the most 
important developments of psychical life — morality, law, religion — as 
exclusively the products of conscious calculation of utility. In explanation 
of historical events the attempt is frequent to make them appear as products 
of deliberate intention. In reality, logical reflection had little to do with 
them, but they came from the most confused mass of feelings. Or, how often, 
when there was evident intention, an entirely different end was reached, on 
account of the intervention of secondary motives ; and from the outcome we 
reason back to the existence of primary motives which were in reality not 
present. This is illustrated by a passage in Tolstoi's War and Peace. He 
argues that history has imported intentions into the minds of both French and 
Russians that never existed. He shows how all the events of the year 1 8 12, 
up to the burning of Moscow, might have occurred of necessity, without any 
of the systematic planning on the part of any of the actors which has been 
attributed to them. He declares that the Russians had no sort of desire, as 
has been supposed, to lure the French into the depths of Russia. They 
rather did all they could to stop them on the borders. The Russians charge 
the French, and the French the Russians, with the burning of Moscow. The 
city was burned, says Tolstoi, because, abandoned by its inhabitants, occupied 
by soldiers who were heedless in handling fire, it was in a situation in which 
any wooden city must burn. 

Frequent as these errors are, it is usually not observed in connection with 
them that they often spring from the very condition in the interpreter which is 
essential to calm and judicial judgment. The calmer and cooler the inter- 
preter is in his estimate of events, the more inclined he is, unless fortified by 
previous training in overcoming the tendency, to imagine that the actors 
whom he is judging were in the same deliberate mood. He consequently 
attributes to definite and clear-cut aims and intentions what was due to a mul- 
titude of previous incongruous impulses. 

The second — the individualistic — conception is so clearly connected with 
the subjective criterion that it inevitably colors first judgments of objective 
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psychical events. To unsophisticated reflection the circumstances and des- 
tinies of peoples always seem to be the immediate outcome of the acts of a 
few eminent men, and this impression is confirmed by all success in putting 
such acts of individuals in a connected historical series. This impulse holds 
its sway even in advanced stages of reflection. It is much easier to grasp 
certain relations of an individual to events than to bind together the innu- 
merable influences that make a historical incident. Hence the reduction of 
the individual element in any historical reaction to its actual proportions is 
one of the most tremendous tasks presented to the investigator, and it 
demands the most mature self-restraint against inveterate psychical habit. 

But the principle of subjective judgment impels not merely to the subjec- 
tivizing and individualizing of objective events, but further to the projection of 
the observer's own subjective state into these interpretations. That is, the 
tendency is to constant anachronism in judgment, against the fact that the 
person judging is a later product than the people observed, and to a consid- 
erable extent, therefore, a variation from their type. Men of past times are, 
in general qualities, like ourselves, but not in those minor modes of thinking 
and feeling which make the final arbiters of acts. It is, therefore, a matter 
of long training and experience to learn how to judge the content of minds 
distant from us by the lapse of time. 

The one-sidedness and the errors thus pointed out constitute a large part 
of what we mean by the unhistorical view of things. Every judgment is 
unhistorical which uses the standard of one age as the interpreter of another. 1 
Yet not history alone, but ethnology, economics, jurisprudence, and aesthetics, 
suffer from the same fault of trying to make our own time a sufficient measure 
of all times. The fault of ^historical judgment is, consequently, only a 
special case under the more general error of defective objectivity. Hence the 
principle of subjective judgment implies as correlates and correctives other 
principles of discovery. In fact, the principle of demand for objectivity, par- 
ticularly that historical facts shall be seen in the light of their own time and 
culture, involves the following principle, viz. : 

B. THE PRINCIPLE OF DEPENDENCE UPON THE PSYCHICAL ENVIRONMENT. 

This principle seems to be the direct antithesis of the preceding. The 
former principle called for translation of the observer and interpreter into 
the consciousness of actors to be judged, in order to trace events from those 
actors' states of consciousness. This principle calls for attention to the psy- 
chical medium in which these actors moved, in order, so far as possible, to 
trace influences upon events from this medium. This apparent antithesis, 
however, is only in appearance (i. e., between principles A and B). 

The psychical medium itself is made by the combined minds of many indi- 
viduals. To understand it and them, we have to use the process of subjective 
judgment. Hence, this principle, after all, means only a change of focus for 

1 A capital instance is pointed out by JHEEING, Der Zweck im Recht, I, 246. 
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the first — an extension of its scope, so that it shall try to take in not merely 
a few individuals, but all the psychical factors that contribute to the influ- 
ences of the times under investigation. 

Thus the individualizing tendency finds the very widest field in attempt- 
ing to solve the problem of the spirit of a given time by the biographical 
method. This method is adopted by historians who believe in the " great 
man " theory. Nevertheless, even such historians emphasize, and perhaps 
unduly, the psychical medium which cannot be traced to distinct individuals." 

This characteristic of the biographers is closely connected with their 
attention to the individual. Every attempt to realize the course of the indi- 
vidual's development tends to call up the external conditions under which this 
development occurred. The closer we get to the personality of people in 
the past, the more we must come in contact with the outward circumstances 
which are the mold as well as the product of their personality. Hence it 
comes about that the one-sidedness which at first springs from the principle 
of subjective judgment presently finds its corrective in complete study of the 
most appropriate object for the application of the principle, viz, the indi- 
vidual. 

Since the principle of dependence upon the psychical environment leads to 
extension of subjective judgment so as to cover many individuals who are in 
relations of psychical reciprocity, we reach judgments about many psychical 
influences which are not individual in their nature, or at least cannot be 
traced to definite persons. Language, customs, beliefs, constitute a psy- 
chical atmosphere around every man. Without these, no man would exist in 
his own peculiarity. These may not be precisely estimated, yet they may 
weigh more in determining each individual character than' any of the special 
influences. Besides these there are many circumstances, which are, in the 
last analysis, of an individual sort, but their individual source cannot be 
traced ; so that they are parts of the general medium which surrounds the 
individual. Such, in a measure, is, e. g., in America, the Monroe doctrine. 
Such was the Washingtonian temperance movement, which has become a 
permanent factor in American thought. Such was the Channing influence, 
which has affected all American theology, etc. In each of these instances, 
and in connection with everything that has occurred within the scope of these 
influences, an explanation of events must of necessity involve some sort of 
appraisal of the relative effect of the universal and of the particular factor. 
The true explanation will exclude neither of these influences, but will find 

■For example, Lehmann's biography of Scharnhorst enters into an extensive 
description of the martial spirit of the time, which, according to the author, surrounded 
his hero with molding impressions from the cradle. Hayms (Hegel und seine Zeit) 
traces the scholastic, and at the same time streng architektonische Darstellungsform 
of the Hegelian logic to Hegel's early occupation as a teacher in the Gymnasium 
and to his life in Nurnberg — " eine Stadt, wo er von Bau- und Shtlpturwerken 
ieutscher Kunst umgeben war " ! I 
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actual proportions. Corresponding with these two elements of reality there 
has arisen a division in psychical science, viz., into individual psychology, 
dealing with individual psychical facts, and folk-psychology, dealing with 
psychical manifestations pertaining to associated life. As the former is the 
general basis for psychical sciences, the latter is the special preparation for 
those studies which deal with the phenomena of associated life. 1 

The demand for the reduction of psychical facts to individual causes is, 
therefore, even in the case of the special social sciences, only in so far capable 
of fulfillment as it is in folk-psychology, in the case of the general products 
of associated life which it treats, viz., language, morals, etc. The psychical 
forces which work in the community must conform to the occurrences in the 
consciousness of individuals, and no psychical potency can operate in the 
community which does not first have its seat in the- individuals composing the 
community. The community, nevertheless, brings into existence new con- 
ditions for the operation of these forces. There result peculiar phenomena. 
To understand them, both the individual and the general factors must be 
considered. 

This brings us to definition of the relation of the two principles of subjec- 
tive judgment, and regard for environment. The former is the more funda- 
mental. It is presupposed in the application of the second. The latter is 
not less essential, and it may not be omitted even from interpretation of the 
individual, because human community is a fact as primary as the existence 
of individuals. 

The principle of dependence on the psychical environment, in attempting 
to supplement knowledge of the conditions immanent in the individual by 
knowledge of the influences that work upon the individual from without, 
leads further to a third principle, which must be applied along with the fore- 
going in order to exhaust the empirical conditions under which psychical 
events occur. In extending the principle of subjective judgment to exami- 
nation of the environment, we necessarily emphasize the physical phase of 
the environment. But observation of the environment involves further dis- 
crimination of a psychical and a material external world. These two are in 
reality as inseparable as are the psychical and the physical nature of the 
individual. In both cases marks of difference are so obvious that the neces- 
sary distinction, once made, is too useful to be rejected. Hence we find the 
concluding principle of discovery in the psychical sciences in the principle 
of the natural limitation of psychical occurrences. 

C. THE PRINCIPLE OF THE NATURAL DETERMINATION OF PSYCHICAL 
OCCURRENCES. 

Since man is a part of nature, he is subject to the influence of physical 
nature in all that he thinks, feels, and does. This is none the less true of 

1 Hence the courses given in the University of Chicago by Professor Thomas 
(folk-psychology) and Professor Vincent (mass-psychology). 
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human association. The organization of human groups rests on psychical 
conditions. Social organizations are, accordingly, never merely psychical, but 
always at the same time physical. 

As psychical influences may be divided into the internal and external, so, 
also, may the physical. In the case of psychical influences we have found 
that it would be partial and unscientific to consider the one side without the 
other. In the case of physical influences the internal may often be viewed 
separately from the external. In psychology, for example, the physical ele- 
ment to be considered is almost exclusively that of the individual. So, also, 
in the sciences which deal chiefly with the performances of individuals, such 
as pedagogy, and the investigation of aesthetic, ethical, and intellectual pro- 
ductions, in which studies the psychological standpoint is decisive. The 
principle of the influence of external nature is effective, on the contrary, in 
study of common achievements and societary conditions and occurrences, i.e., 
in history proper as well as in the social sciences. The former of these 
principles, severely followed, leads to a materialistic psychology, the second 
to a materialistic theory of history and society. 

It is to be noted, however, that the two forms of materialism are not neces- 
sarily inseparable. The second does not bear the name with full justice. 
We may believe in a domination of human culture by external material facts 
without on that account going over to materialism, in the psychological 
sense. On the other hand, we must not overlook the fact that between the 
two conceptions, and in proportion as they are one-sidedly held, there is a 
strong affinity. The psychological materialist is always inclined toward 
social materialism. The social materialist is less certainly, but still generally, 
predisposed to psychological materialism. 

The natural environment has first an asthetic, second a teleological influ- 
ence. The aesthetic effect is through the conceptions and feelings, and then 
the qualities of character produced by constant and repeated contact with 
natural objects. In the last century this influence was credited with exag- 
gerated importance by many philosophers (e. g., Herder, Ideen zur Philo- 
sophic der Geschichte der Menschheit, Buch VIII., 11). Doubtless this influ- 
ence, though always real, has a kind of diminuendo value, from the stages of 
culture that produced mythologies and folk-lore to the more matter-of-fact and 
unsentimental present. The case is different with the telic influence of the 
environment. Nature is always a positive factor in men's plans, fixing cer- 
tain tasks — like preserving the dykes in Holland, or the levees of the Mis- 
sissippi, or the clearing of snow from the roads in our own latitude in win- 
ter — and challenging to certain kinds of endeavor for improvement of the 
conditions of existence. The most systematic and objective study of man in 
relation to the task of adapting himself to natural conditions has been made 
in various forms by the economic sciences. 

Albion W. Small. 
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